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c andidates Increase 
Tempo of Campaign 


Roosevelt and Dewey Exchange 
Verbal Blows in Heated At- 


 . tack and Counterattack 
; ah + 
MANY REAL ISSUES ARE AVOIDED 


Neither Party Has Yet Outlined Po- 
sition on Such Vital Postwar 
Problems as Employment 


The presidential campaign took a 
new turn late last month. President 
Roosevelt and Governor Dewey ex- 
changed blows in a verbal duel, char- 
wterized by unusual candor and plain 
speaking. Each attacked the other 
with vigor and bitterness, and each 
went so far as to impute falsehood to 
the other. This heated encounter has 
lent color to the campaign and has 
added millions of listeners to the radio 
addresses of the candidates, but it has 
mot done much toward clarifying is- 


President Roosevelt and Governor 
Dewey crossed swords on the problem 
@ bringing the boys home after the 
War with Germany is over. The Re- 
Piblican candidate, in an earlier ad- 
dress, had declared that the Democrats 
looked for widespread unemployment 
after the war, and that they would be 
afraid to bring the soldiers home lest 
they be added to the army of unem- 
ployed. He quoted General Hershey, 
the National Director of Selective 
Service, who said, “We can keep peo- 
fle in the Army about as cheaply as 
we could create an agency for them 
When they are out.” 


Returning Soldiers 


President Roosevelt referred in his 
Meech to this charge that he intended 
keep the men in the Army lest there 
beno jobs for them in civilian life. He 

led the statement a “callous and 

n falsehood.” He said that the 
day the charge was made, the 
Department had announced a 
Man for the discharge of the soldiers, 
id that it was a plan which con- 
Mmmed to the wishes of the soldiers 
Memselves. 
~Sovernor Dewey denied that the 
Plan which was made public by the 
War Department provided for the 
ly demobilization of the Army. 
said that it merely specified the 
or priority by which soldiers 
Would be brought back. 
‘Many independent political writers 
that this argument over de- 
Mobilization is not very important. 
say that regardless of whether 
Roosevelt or Mr. Dewey is the 
Next President, public opinion will de- 
Mand that the soldiers be brought 
. as speedily as possible. All 
S8tee, however, that no one can tell in 
. how fast the service men can 
be returned to this country. That de- 
upon many factors; upon the 
®®ount of disorder there is on the 
ontinent of Europe when the fighting 
(Concluded on page 2) 
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Prayers * 





Democracy and Politics 


Citizens young and old, in school and out, have a serious duty to perform this 
fall. They must soon make up their minds about the issues of the campaign. If 
their influence is.to count for anything, they must shortly decide whom to sup- 
port for the presidency, for members of Congress, and for state and local offices. 


Many citizens, it is true, do not have to make these decisions. They did this 
many years ago. When they were little children they formed a liking for the 
Democratic or the Republican Party—a liking so strong that, amidst the changing 
conditions of American life and the rapid shifting of issues, their party attach- 
ment has remained unshaken. All they have to do when election time comes 
around is to read the party labels and vote for the candidates who stand under 
the banner of their party. 


These people have surrendered one of the most precious privileges which 
democracy affords, the privilege of thinking, of forming judgments, of deciding 
between conflicting points of view. They act as if they had no respect for such 
facts and ideas as might have come to them since childhood. They remain chained 
to the prejudices of infancy. When they pretend to study the problems of their 
time, it is only to bolster these ancient prejudices. They may go through the 
motions of reading about and discussing current issues, but they always come 
out at the same place. 


This is the most futile course for one to adopt. More reasonable is the position 
of those who undertake to maintain open minds, who free themselves from preju- 
dices, and who read party platforms and campaign speeches to see which seems the 
soundest and most commendable. The trouble is that, to one who does not know 
how to evaluate campaign arguments, the positions of both parties look attractive. 
The open-minded citizen may be confused by the clever statements and promises 
of competing candidates, and may finally support the ones whose vdices are heard 
last. 


On sounder ground are those who first make a list of the vital problems of the 
day, who study these problems carefully and without prejudice and who make up 
their minds as to what should be done about them. The politically enlightened 
citizen comes to conclusions concerning the proper solution of these problems. 


The next step is to study candidates, party promises, party records, to see which 
party and which candidates would most probably work for the policies the 
citizen favors. The enlightened citizen will finally give his support to those who 
are most in line with his own convictions. He will keep these convictions in 
mind and will do what he can to see that they are followed. He will not be 
thrown off the track by clever political tricks. Such citizens make democracy 


a vital force in American life. 





* The above picture of a Chinese mother and her child is a di: done by « Chinese artist, 
Tsai Ti-chih. It is from a collection of Chimese art, sent to the United States by that country as « 
portrayal of the Chinese people in wartime. 


Situation in China 


Grows More Serious 


Allied Position Menaced by Series 
of Grave Military Defeats 
on Asiatic Mainland 


WEAKENED BY INTERNAL CLASHES 


Failure to Reach Agreement with 
Chinese Communisis’Is Han- 
dicap to War Effort 


Tomorrow, October 10, the people of 
China will pause in the midst of their 
national tragedy to commemorate the 
thirty-third anniversary of the birth 
of the Chinese Republic. It was in 
1911 that the followers of Sun Yat-sen 
overthrew the Manchu emperors who 
had dominated China for centuries. 
Reverently paying homage to the 
Father of Modern China, millions of 
Chinese will recall that the objectives 
of the revolution still remain far from 
realization. 

October of this year finds China in 
one of the gravest crises of its entire 
national history. And it is a crisis 
not only for the people of China but 
for all the United Nations. It is in 
China that the Allied military picture 
is blackest. It is there that we have 
been yielding ground at a time when 
we have been striking the enemy deadly 
blows on all other fronts. Unless the 
military situation in China is soon re- 
versed, the war in the Pacific may be 
greatly prolonged, for China is vital 
to victory in that theater. 


Serious Defeats 


During the last few months the 
Chinese have suffered one defeat after 
another at the hands of the Japanese, 
Their poorly fed and ill equipped 
armies have been driven from one key 
position to another. Perhaps even 
more serious from the standpoint of 
immediate military operations, the 
Japanese have succeeded in wresting 
a number of the airports from which 
American planes have been bombing 
the Japanese homeland. Three of these 
have been seized by the Japanese or 
destroyed. Two more have been cut 
off and thus rendered useless. Others 
are threatened. 

These air bases have been the back- 
bone of the American war effort in 
China. Built at a tremendous cost in 
human labor and sacrifice, they have 
been used as bases for the B-29 Super- 
fortresses which have begun to strike 
at industrial targets in Japan and Man- 
churia. From them, American planes 
have been able to carry out raids upon 
Japanese positions along the China 
coast. 

These air bases were built largely by 
Chinese laborers, working with hand 
tools. It is estimated that one of them 
required the work of 100,000 Chinese 
for 100 days. All the material and 
equipment had to be flown into the in- 
terior of China, over mountains tower- 
ing 22,000 feet. The gasoline for the 
planes has to be flown in. Five gallons, 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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ceases, upon conditions which prevail 
in Germany, upon the relations which 
are maintained by the Americans, the 
British, and the Russians. 

The presidential candidates argued 
over the question of which party was 
chiefly responsible for the recent de- 
pression. The President took credit 
for having cleared up “the mess that 
was dumped in our laps in 1933” by 
the Republican administration of Her- 
bert Hoover.- He said: 





—twice as long as any depression in 
a century. And the somber, tragic 
thing is that today he still has no bet- 
ter or different program to offer. That 
is why the New Deal is afraid of peace 
and resorts to wisecracks and vilifica- 
tion—when our people want victory 


followed by lasting peace in the world , 


—and jobs and opportunity at home. 

That’s why it’s time for a change.” 
The New York Times, an independ- 

ent Democratic newspaper which sup- 


Roosevelt and Dewey in Verbal Duel 


strong faith in the American future. 
These are all indispensable conditions 
of full employment. But in the light 
of Mr. Hoover’s experience it seems 
evident that something more is needed, 
if there is to be an improvement over 
Mr. Roosevelt’s unsuccessful record 
and Mr. Dewey can fairly be asked to 
tell us what he thinks it is, in terms 
more specific than those he has used 
thus far.” 

As a matter of fact, neither candi- 
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“You remember the closed banks 
and the breadlines and the starvation 
wages; the foreclosures of homes and 
farms, and the bankruptcies of busi- 
ness; the ‘Hoovervilles,’ and the young 
men and women of the nation facing a 
hopeless, jobless future; the closed 
factories and mines and mills; the 
ruined and abandoned farms; the 
stalled railroads and the empty docks; 
the blank despair of a whole nation— 
and the utter impotence of our Fed- 
eral Government. 

“You remember the long, hard road, 
with its gains and its setbacks, which 
we have traveled together since those 
days.” . 

Governor Dewey denied that “the 
mess” was cleared up by the Roosevelt 
administration. Of course, he did not 
deny that a serious depression oc- 
curred during the Hoover administra- 
tion. He said, however, that if mat- 
ters had been wisely handled, the de- 
pression would have been over in a 
few years. But he said that the Roose- 
velt administration did not handle 
things well, and so the depression con- 
tinued. 


Unemployment Charge 


The Republican candidate quoted 
figures from the American Federation 
of Labor to show that 10,000,000 men 
were unemployed in 1940, eight years 
after Roosevelt became President. It 
was not until the defense program got 
under way that the unemployed found 
work in private industry. “By wag- 
ing relentless warfare against our job- 
making machinery,” said Mr. Dewey, 
“my opponent succeeded in keeping 
the depression going eleven long years 


ported the Republicans four years ago, 
and which has not yet announced its 
position in the present campaign, 
thinks that neither party has a very 
clear record on the depression issue. 
It says that there were 13,000,000 un- 
employed when President Roosevelt 
took office, and that the number was 
eight or 10 million in 1940. There 
was, therefore, some improvement 
under Roosevelt, but, says the Times: 

“The damaging fact remains that 
after Mr. Roosevelt had been in office 
for seven years a vast number of peo- 
ple, variously estimated at from eight 
to 10 million, were out of work en- 
tirely or employed on Government- 
made work. In our own judgment, ex- 
pressed at the time, the continuation 
of this large-scale unemployment was 
in substantial part the result of the 
unfriendliness toward private busi- 
ness which Mr. Roosevelt began to dis- 
play in his second term of office and a 
tax policy which discouraged private 
enterprise. 

“But,” continues the Times, “would 
unemployment have disappeared en- 
tirely in the years from 1933 to 1940, 
and can it be counted upon confidently 
to disappear when the war is over, by 
reliance on the remedies which Mr. 
Dewey himself has offered thus far: a 
more favorable tax program, greater 
friendliness toward business and a 
strong faith in the American future? 

“The assumption seems question- 
able, when we remember that unem- 
ployment reached its highest peak 
under Mr. Hoover and that simulta- 
neously under Mr. Hoover we had a 
highly favorable tax program, great 
friendliness toward business and a 


date has to date outlined a clear and 
definite program for furnishing em- 
ployment to all Americans during the 
critical days which will follow the war. 
During this period, something like 
half of the industrial workers of the 
country, now employed in war plants 
of one kind or another, will be obliged 
to find work somewhere else, for the 
war plants will close. The problem 
will be intensified by the fact that mil- 
lions of servicemen will return to civil- 
ian life and will be calling for jobs. 


Outstanding Problem 


Here is the outstanding domestic 
problem of our time. Many Americans 
are thinking about the problem, and 
much has been written concerning it. 
Comprehensive plans for meeting it 
have been worked out and have been 
debated. But definite and detailed 
statements of what should be done 
have not yet been made by either can- 
didate, nor does such a clear-cut state- 
ment appear in the platform of either 
party. 

The two presidential candidates are 
quarreling about the records of the 
Democratic and Republican parties on 
national defense policy. Governor 
Dewey charges that the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration was grossly negligent in 
not having built up our armed forces 
during the years which preceded the 
war. He quotes General George C. 
Marshall, Chief of Staff of the United 
States Army, as having said that in 
1940 the United States could put into 
the field as a mobile force no more 
than 75,000 men, and that the Army 
was only 25 per cent ready. He quoted 
General H. H. Arnold, commanding 


| from Mr. Dewey’s summary of the record 


general of the Army Air Forces, as 
having said, “December 7, 1941, J] 
found the Army Air Forces equipped 
with plans but not with planes.” 

The Republican candidate quotes 
from Harry S. Truman, President 
Roosevelt’s running mate, who, ag®@ 
chairman of a Senate committee in. 
vestigating our preparations, testified 
that our defenses were in a shocking 
state, and said that the blame rested 
upon the White House. 

Mr. Dewey calls attention, further, 
to the fact that in 1940, he demanded 
a two-ocean Navy, and that President 
Roosevelt called this proposal “dumb”, 

President Roosevelt has not, as we 
go to press, replied to this smashing 
attack by Mr. Dewey, but the New 
York Times, after having conceded 
that Mr. Dewey scores and scores 
heavily on all these points, goes on to 
say: 


Dewey's Position 
On the other hand, omitted entirely 


fs any mention of the fact that when, 
after the fall of France, it was proposed 
to build an adequate Army by resorting 
to conscription, the Republican party 
twice voted against Selective Service by 
overwhelming majorities in Congress: 
once in 1940, after a controversy which 
found Mr. Dewey himself on the side- 
lines, and again in 1941, on the eve of 
Pearl Harbor, despite General Marshall’s 
personal appeal to Congress not to dis- 
rupt the Army. 

Also omitted from Mr. Dewey’s ac- 
count is any reference to the inter- 
national aspects of national defense. And 
this, too, is relevant to the problem. 

For national defense, as we are just 
beginning to realize fully, is something 
more than ships and planes and guns. 
National defense is friends. National de- 
fense is loyal allies, willing to 
against aggression in the face of tre 
mendous odds, if necessary. 

It is a weak spot in Mr. Dewey’s rec- 
ord that early in 1940, when he made 
his speech about a two-ocean Navy which 
could not then have been completed for 
some years, he made other speeches 
statements which were less far-sighted 
about a much more immediately impor- 
tant problem—namely, the danger that 
Hitler’s Germany would shortly crush 
France and Britain and leave us alone 
to face the Axis. These were the speeches 
and statements, early in 1940, in which 
Mr. Dewey urged the country to remain 
“genuinely neutral” in its attitude to- 
ward the conflict between domeerad a 
dictatorship in Europe, “to keep its 
wholly out of the European war” and 
make no change in legislation which 
then denied even private American credit 
to the hard-pressed Allied Governments. 


The fact is that neither the Demo- 
cratic nor the Republican leaders were 
able to see the war coming on very 
much in advance. Neither party ad- 
vocated measures to prepare the coul- 
try for war. During the years pre 
ceding 1940, the great majority of 
the American people did not see what 
was coming. 

It does little good, therefore, for 
political leaders to remind their oppo 
nents of prewar defense records. 
Nearly all of us have changed our 
views on many things since 1940 oF 
1941. So have the party leaders. 

It would be more to the point if our 
political leaders would forget the past 
on this -issue, and would talk about 
what is to be done in the future. The 
country could stand more discussion 
than it is getting of plans for preser™ 
ing peace and of definite measures to 
that end which should be adopted 
Many issues relating to defense 
come up for action during the 
administration. It would be enlightet 
ing for the candidates to tell us what 
they plan to do about these issues in- 
stead of blaming each other for past 
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HE historic Dumbarton Oaks con- 
ference, the program of which was 
discussed in THE AMERICAN OBSERVER, 
September 11, has finished the main 
part of its work. The American, Brit- 
jsh, and Russian delegates agreed upon 
ya general plan for an international or- 
ganization to prevent future wars. 
They then turned their recommenda- 
tions over to their respective govern- 
ments for study and later action, and 
the Russian delegates went home. 

The British and American repre- 
sentatives remained in session and 
were joined by Chinese delegates. It 
was understood from the beginning 
that the Russians and the Chinese 
would not sit together. Unlike the 
other Allied nations, China is not 
greatly concerned about European 
affairs. Her chief concern is with the 
Far East, and particularly with her 
war against Japan. Russia is not at 
war with Japan. For the present, at 
least, she wishes to maintain strict 
neutrality in the case of the Japanese 
} war. So it was thought best that she 
should not be holding conferences in 
which the Chinese participated. 


Responsibility of “Big Three” 


Of course, the work of preserving 
peace will rest chiefly with the “Big 
Three,” and the plans they agree upon 
are likely to be accepted by the Chi- 
nese. At any rate, they will probably 
be adopted provided they receive the 
approval of the Russian, British, and 
American governments. 

The main outline of the plan of an 
international organization was de- 
scribed in the September 11 issue of 
this paper. Briefly, the plan is this: 
There is to be an assembly composed 
ofall “peace-loving” nations, large and 
small. This assembly will meet once 
a year and will discuss all kinds of 
international problems, particularly 
those which are great sources of worry 


World Security Plan 


to any of the member nations, and 
those which threaten to disturb the 
peace. 

The assembly, however, will not 
make final decisions as to what shall 
be done by the international organiza- 
tion. Those decisions will be made 
by the council—a much smaller body. 
The Big Four nations will have perma- 
nent seats on the council. They will 
always be represented in it. France 
will probably be added to the list of 
permanent members as soon as she has 
a settled government elected by her 
people, In addition to the permanent 
members, there will be several other 
seats—probably seven. Smaller na- 
tions will hold these seats, perhaps for 
a year at a time. Z 

The council will decide upon the ac- 
tion which the international organiza- 
tion will take, and, in particular, it will 
have the job of preserving peace. If 
a nation is threatening to make war 
upon a neighboring country, the coun- 
cil may decide to put down the aggres- 
sor. It can order the use of force 
against an aggressor nation, however, 
only if a majority of the members of 
the council vote to do this. Further- 
more, this action can be taken only if 
it is approved by all of the nations 
which have permanent seats on the 
council, that is, by all the big Allies. 

The plan, as developed at Dumbar- 
ton Oaks, does not call for the crea- 
tion of an international police force 
or an international army to do the bid- 
ding of the council. Each member of 
the international organization, or at 
any rate, each of the large nations, is 
to maintain its own armed forces. If 
the council decides to take united ac- 
tion against an aggressor, it calls upon 
each of these nations to send part of its 
armed forces to help do the job. 

While the Russian, American, and 
British delegates agreed on the general 
plan for an international organization, 














The props of the postwar world 


they could not agree on one important 
point. The question which they left 
open for further consideration was 
this: What will happen if one of the 
permanent members of the council, 
that is, one of the “Big Four” (or “Big 
Five”) should be charged with ag- 
gression against a neighbor nation? 
Suppose, for example, that Poland 
should say that Russia is about to make 
war upon her. The question then 
comes up in the council. If action 
against an aggressor can be taken only 
in case all the permanent members 
agree to it, Russia alone, being one of 
the permanent members, could veto 


such action and nothing would be done.: 


Nothing could ever be done against one 
of the permanent members, unless it 
consented which, of course, it would 
probably never do. 


British-American Position 


The British and the Americans 
would get around this difficulty by 
making it a rule that, if there is a 
dispute between two nations and each 
one of them charges the other with 
aggression, neither of the quarreling 
nations shall have a vote when the 





Last week, we recommended the 
formation in every school of “Win- 
the-Peace” clubs. We urged students 
to join together in clubs to study and 
discuss the problem of maintaining a 
permanent peace in the world and full 
employment at home. We stated that, 
week by week, in these columns, we 
would furnish suggestions about the 
Organization of such clubs, about 
questions to be discussed, about 
things to read on these questions, 
and about the conduct of the meet- 
ings. This is the first of the proposed 
series. 

It is very importanf that as many 
Students as possible engage in this 
work of study and discussion, but 
membership in the club should not 
be compulsory. If students who are 
Not interested in the serious study of 
Public affairs should join the club, 
they would be a drawback rather 
than a help. 

Hence, only those who have a genu- 
ine interest in the work should be- 
come club members. Students who 
wish to form a club should not be dis- 
couraged if only a few should care to 
join. As few as four or five students 
who are well informed can carry on 
excellent and helpful discussions. It 
is desirable, however, that the num- 
ber should be larger than this for the 
Most effective work. 

As a usual thing, a group which 





Win-the-Peace Clubs 


meets for discussion should not have 
more than about 20 members. If the 
number is larger than that, general 
discussions participated in by all be- 
comes difficult. If more than about 
20 should be interested (and we hope 
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that in every school, more than that 
will be), additional clubs should be 
formed. 

If the group is very small, the mem- 
bers may meet in each other’s homes, 
but if it is large, arrangements should 
be made to meet in a room of the 
school building. 

Organization should be very sim- 
ple. If there are only a few members, 
it is not necessary to adopt rules or 
even to have officers. A small group 
can agree informally upon the place 
and time of meeting, the subjects to 


be discussed, and other matters, such 
as organization and procedure. 

If the group is-of fair size—a dozen 
or more—it will be well to draw up 
a few simple rules. These rules 
should state the purpose of the or- 
ganizatien. It should list the officers 
to be chosen and fix the time and 
place for the meeting. Other rules 
may be included as local conditions 
require. 

There should be a president or 
chairman to preside at meetings. He 
may lead the discussions, or he may 
appoint discussion chairmen. The 
secretary or clerk should keep a rec- 
ord of what goes on at the meetings, 
of the subjects discussed, and of any 
other action of which a record should 
be kept. 

Although a group of this kind will 
probably not handle much money, 
there should be a treasurer to take 
care of such funds as there may be. 
If the money is collected for books, 
newspapers, magazines, and pam- 
phlets, the treasurer should look after 
financial arrangements. It may be 
advisable to have a program commit- 
tee to make a list of subjects for 
discussion. These are some of the 
more important preliminary steps 
which might be taken in getting 
this work under way. 

(This discussion will be continued 
next week.) 


council takes the matter up. If this 
rule should prevail, and a quarrel 
should develop between Poland and 
Russia, neither the Poles nor the Rus- 
sians would have a vote about what 
should be done. 

The Russians do not agree to this 
plan. They want to hold to the rule 
that no action can be taken against 
an aggressor unless all the permanent 
members of the council agree to it. If 
this rule is adopted, the result will be 
that the large victor nations, in effect, 
will be continuing the alliance which 
now binds them together in the war 
against Germany. They will be com- 
mitted to the policy of putting down 
aggression by any other nation, but 
there will be no way by which the in- 
ternational organization can be used to 
check an aggression by the Americans, 
the British, the Russians, or the Chi- 
nese. 

Some people, even in this country, 
think that such a plan is about as good 
as we can hope to get. They say that 
the international organization could 
not put down an aggression by any of 
the big Allies anyway without starting 
another world war, and that much will 
be gained if a plan is adopted whereby 
aggressions by Germany, Japan, or 
any of the smaller countries might be 
checked. Others think that the Rus- 
sian plan would be, in effect, the domi- 
nation of all the small powers by the 
Big Four, that it would not guarantee 

‘the rights of all nations, and that it 
would fail as a preserver of peace. 

This problem‘and many others will 
be carefully considered and discussed 
by the various nations before any plan 
is finally adopted. The Dumbarton 
Oaks conference is but the first step in 
the organization of peace. 
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The Story of the Week | 





COURTESY UB. ¥. TIMES 


Seven mighty Allied armies press Germany from the West 


Notice to Teachers 


We should like to discuss with our 
readers some of the wartime problems 
which affect them and us. One of 
these problems relates to the delivery 
of the papers. Our mailing staff makes * 
every effort to see to it that the papers 
reach subscribers in all parts of the 
United States promptly. All papers 
are mailed according to a, schedule 
which. should result in their reaching 
subscribers on or before the publica- 
tion date. We all know, however, that 
in wartime, mail cannot be handled as 
expeditiously as in peacetime. The 
delivery of newspapers, magazines, 
and even letters, is sometimes delayed. 
Such a thing happens now and then to 
all papers. This is simply a wartime 
inconvenience which cannot be avoided. 
We hope that teachers will understand 
this situation. 

Neither can we insure that late sub- 
scribers will receive the full number 
of back copies. On account of the 
paper shortage, we are closely re- 
stricted in our printing of extra copies. 
As a result, our supply of back num- 
bers of certain issues is near exhaus- 
tion. When a new order comes in, 
we will, however, send a few copies of 
all back issues. 

We wish to thank the thousands of 
teachers and students who responded 
so promptly to our recent request that 
collections for subscriptions be made 
at once. If revisions and payments 
are made without waiting for state- 


ments from our office, the saving to us 
in labor and paper will be substantial 
and enable us to serve you promptly. 


Wave of Pessimism 


The optimism over the prospect of 
an early end of the war in Europe 
which accompanied the spectacular 
military gains in France has been sup- 
planted by a feeling of pessimism. 
This latter feeling was expressed by 
Prime Minister Churchill in his latest 
report to the House of Commons, when 
he said that several months of 1945 
may be required to bring the war in 
Europe to an end. 

Part of the recent pessimism is due 
to the fact that the Allied armies 
poised at the German frontier have 
not breached the Siegfried Line suffi- 
ciently for a major invasion of the 
Reich. Part of it is due to the defeat 
suffered at Arnhem by the British 
First Airborne Division, after nine 
days of heroic struggle. 

The fact is that no one—as Mr. 
Churchill reminded his listeners— 
knows when the European phase of the 
war will end. There are too many 
uncertain factors. Experts on mili- 
tary strategy warn against attaching 
too much importance to the failure of 
the Arnhem operation and point out 
that the Allied position in the west has 
not been greatly affected by that 
defeat. 

The two factors which are likely to 
have the most direct bearing upon the 
war’s duration are the weather and the 


ability of the Russians to storm into 
Germany on a massive scale. If rainy 
and foggy weather sets in early our 
operations will be hampered because 
we will be unable to use air support 
and our mechanized units to the best 
advantage. The Russian front be- 
comes of vital importance because 
upon it will depend Germany’s ability 
to shift the divisions necessary to 
hold the west. 

At the same time, the American peo- 
ple have been warned not to expect an 
early conclusion of the war with Japan. 
The Office of War Information has 
issued a report to this effect, based 
on expert opinion of the Army, Navy, 
and State Department. It will take a 
year and a half, possibly two years, 
after Germany’s defeat, said the re- 
port, to bring Japan to her knees. 
Japan’s army is still largely intact and, 
despite her heavy naval losses pos- 
sesses a powerful fleet. The OWI re- 
minds us, furthermore, that the 
farther we drive Japan back toward 
the homeland, the easier her defense 
problem becomes, because she will be 
operating on shorter supply lines 
whereas ours will become more ex- 
tended. 


Cabinet Split 


When Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau announced his plan for 
dealing with postwar Germany a short 
time ago, he turned the spotlight on 
a@ new and serious split within the 
Roosevelt administration. The Roose- 


velt cabinet is now lined up in two 
opposing factions on this issue. 
Morgenthau, most extreme of the 
hard peace group, wants to see Ger. 
many changed from an industrial t@ 
an agricultural nation. He would 
bring this about by (1) removing al] 
industrial machinery out of the coun- 
try, (2) closing all mines, (8) break. 
ing up large land holdings into smal] 
farms, (4) withholding all economic 
aid from the German people, including 
relief supplies, (5) turning over stra- 
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tions, and (6) providing for semi-per- 
manent occupation of the country by 
American, British, and Russian troops, 

It is reported that Morgenthau’s 
plan has roused the objections of Sec- 
retaries Hull and Stimson in particu. 
lar. While anxious to prevent future 
German aggression, these men fee 
that once the Nazis are deposed, Ger- 
many’s industrial economy should be 
allowed to function again provided it 
is not used for militaristic purposes, 
If German industry is destroyed they 
fear the next generation of Germans 
will grow up seeking still another war 
of revenge on the United Nations, 
They fear, too, that without German 
industrial power, Europe’s economic¢ 
system may go to pieces. 

Many Washington leaders were pat- 
ticularly disturbed at the timing of 
Morgenthau’s statement. Released at 
a moment when Hitler’s forces are 
fighting a losing battle, they feel that 
it has been well used by Nazi propa 
gandists to strengthen .the people's 
will to resist. be: 


President Roosevelt, originally be ' 


lieved to favor a plan along the lines of 
Morgenthau’s proposal, is now bend- 
ing all efforts to close the rift in his 
cabinet. Denying that any basic dif- 
ferences exist among his peace-plan- 
ning advisers, he is speeding the 
studies on which final decisions will 
be based. The Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration, under the guidance of 
the State Department, is now working 
on technical plans for postwar ece 
nomic control of Germany. 
According to the President’s latest 
order, on V-E Day the FEA will great 
ly relax restrictions on exports. At 
the same time, it will reduce our pur- 
chases of strategic materials abroad. 
Surplus supplies held by other gov 
ernment agencies will be collected for 
use in relief and rehabilitation pro 
grams. ’ 


Democratic Revolt 


Smouldering resentment against 
President Roosevelt and his policies 
has now flared up among the Demo 
crats of several southern states. I 
Texas, Louisiana, and Arkansas, the 
selection of Electoral College 
dates has brought it into the open. 

Last May, a Texas Democratic cot 
vention told its electoral slate not # 
vote for the national party’s nomine 
if it again backed Roosevelt and a New 
Deal program. After the President's 
renomination, a second Democrati¢ 
convention in Texas chose a new list 
of electors pledged to support 
fourth term and the state Suprem 
Court ruled that only this list should 
appear on the ballot under the Demet 
cratic Party. 

Determined to withhold their suP 
port from the New Deal, the disquali- 
fied electors and other anti-R 
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Texans have filed as a new party, the 
Texas Regulars. If chosen by the 
voters, their electors will cast Texas’ 
electoral votes for a Democrat other 
than Roosevelt. In Arkansas and 
Louisiana, Democratic electoral candi- 
dates have shown equal reluctance to 
indorse the President. Rather than 
pledge themselves to support him, half 
of the Louisiana electors have re- 
signed. The party in Arkansas has 
changed its rules so that Democrats 
may vote Republican nationally so long 
as they support Democratic candidates 
for state office. 


Austria’s Future 


It is now definitely decided that 
after Germany’s defeat, Austria will 
be administered by a mixed American- 
British-Russian commission. This com- 
mission is to help the Austrian people 
prepare for the independence guaran- 
teed in the Moscow Declaration of 
1943. The task promises to be a hard 
one, for the resurrected Austrian re- 
public will face many of the old prob- 
lems which beset it after the First 
World War, as well as a host of new 
ones. 

Most of them are economic prob- 
lems. The Austria of pre-Hitler days, 





8. e 8. 
When the Washington Monument was 
flooded with light recently, residents in 
the capital thought V-E Day had arrived. 
But it was all a mistdke—a new guard 

the wrong switch. 


alittle country the size of South Caro- 
lina with a population as large as that 
of Illinois, was never able to produce 
enough food for her people. Depend- 
ent upon imported food, Austria had to 
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LIKE THIS MARINE on Peleliu Island in the Pacific, millions of our fighting 


men throughout 


find markets for her manufactured 
goods in order to survive. This meant 
trade and tariff agreements and even- 
tually drew her into Germany’s politi- 
cal orbit. 

This time, the disparity between 
Austria’s industrial capacity and her 
agricultural productivity may be even 
greater than before the war. Concen- 
trating on the country as a source of 
manufactured goods, the Germans ex 
panded and modernized her steel, auto- 
mobile, and aircraft industries. They 
developed new mines and exploited 
many of the Alpine rivers in building 
an elaborate electric power system. 
But at the same time, the Nazis neg- 
lected and even despoiled Austrian 
agriculture. Supplies of cattle and 
grain are dangerously low because of 
extensive requisitioning. The soil has 
been neglected, and the forests have 
been cut down far beyond their ca- 
pacity to replace themselves. 

Although the Allies will forbid Aus- 
tria to reunite her economy with Ger- 
many’s, there may be a better chance 
for her to collaborate with the small 
nations of central Europe than there 
was before the war. After World War 
I, the central European peoples were 
so eager to assert national independ- 
ence that they often worked against 


the world can take but brief moments for rest 


each other to their mutual disadvan- 
tage. This time, however, many of 
them have shown willingness to pool 
their resources in some kind of eco- 
nomic federation. The Czechs, par- 
ticularly, are anxious to establish close 
economic ties with Austria. 


Spanish Maquis 


In their fight against the Germans, 
the French Maquis have been aided by 
a number of Spanish guerrillas—refu- 
gees driven out of their homeland by 
the Franco Regime. Ardent republi- 
cans, many of these Spanish Maquis 
hope to turn their fighting strength 
against Franco once Hitler is beaten. 

Already they have lashed out at the 
Spanish dictatorship by seizing control 
of Spanish consulates in Toulouse, 
Perpignan, Pau, and Marseilles. Al- 
though Franco, fearful of republican 
strength so close to the border, has 
asked the French to take action against 
them, the Committee of National Lib- 
eration has so far turned a deaf ear 
to his pleas. General de Gaulle’s un- 
friendliness is occasioned partly by the 
fact that Franco recognizes only the 
Vichy government in France and 
partly by gratitude for Spanish re- 
publican aid in the fight to liberate 
France. 


Inside Spain, republican sympathi- 
zers have turned Franco’s own fifth 
column tactics against him. Their 
underground movement operates 
through subversive newspapers, guer- 
rilla attacks, and sabotage. 


British Social Security 


As part of its program to make 
freedom from want a postwar reality, 
the British government has announced 
a new social security plan which will 
cover the entire population. Costing 
a minimum of $2,600,000,000 a year, 
the scheduled benefits are to be paid 
for by both workers and employers. 
Contributions have been tentatively 
fixed at 77 cents a week for men work- 
ers and 60 cents for women workers. 
Employers are to pay 62 cents per 
male employee and 48 cents per female 
employee, with self-employed people 
giving 84 cents a week. 

Here are some of the things these 
funds will provide: 

1. Family allowances of three dol- 
lars a week for one child and a dollar 
each for additional children. 

2. Unemployment benefits of eight 
dollars a week for married couples, 
$4.80 for single persons, and three 
dollars for each child, all to be paid for 
at least 30 weeks. 

8. Illness benefits of the same 
amount as those for unemployment, to 
be paid for three years, with slightly 
smaller benefits thereafter. Free medi- 
cal service is to be available for all 
who desire it. 

4, Retirement pensions of seven dol- 
lars a week for married couples and 
four dollars a week for single persons, 
payable after the age of 65 for men 
and 60 for women. 

5. Widows’ benefits of nine dollars 
a week plus a dollar a week for each 
child, to be paid for 13 weeks, with 
slightly smaller benefits thereafter. 

6. Maternity grants of $16 a week 
plus benefits of nine dollars a week for 
13 weeks for women wage-earners, and 
five dollars a week for non-working 
women. 

7. Death grants up to $80, according 
to age. 

8. Orphans’ allowances of $2.40 a 
week per child. 

9. Training pay for the unemployed 
on a scale slightly higher than unem- 
ployment grants but lower than the 
full-pay scale for the job being learned. 








Questions from the News 
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1. What charges do the Republicans 
make about the Roosevelt administra- 
tion’s preparedness for war? What an- 
swer did Mr. Roosevelt give? 

2. Compare the position of Governor 

ey and President Roosevelt on the 
causes of the depression. 

8. What are some of the important is- 
sues facing the country which have not 
been discussed by either candidate? 

_ 4. Why is it more important that these 
issues be taken up than that the past 
Policies be discussed at great length? 

5. How has the Allied position in the 
Far East been adversely affected by re- 
ent military defeats in China? 

8. Tell something of the economic con- 
ditions prevailing in China. 

7. What is the Kuomintang? 

8. In what sections of China are the 

unists in control? 

9. What is the principal grievance of 
mmunists against the Chungking 
ment? 

10. What charge does the Chungking 

et make against the Commu- 


11. What are some of the minor parties 
in the Presidential campaign? Name the 
- important of their recommenda- 


12. When, according to the Office of 
War Information, may we expect the end 
of the war with Japan? 
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vening Post, 


“Why do you think his book is a suc- 
cess?” 

“Because people who haven’t read it 
are beginning to say they have.” 


* @ @ 


Soldiers on a troopship bound for Af- 
rica had seen nothing for days but water. 
Yet each ecning they leaped for the 
portholes, hoping for a sight of land. 

One morning a GI looked out dis- 
gustedly and said, “Well, what do you 
know? We’re the same place we were 
yesterday.” a 


“How do you like your change from 
salesman to policeman?” 

“Fine. The pay is ar, and the 
hours are good. But I’m having a hard 
time remembering that the customer is 
always wrong.” 

x «x * 


An old gentleman saw a bo qe 
an open umbrella, and said to him, “Why 
are you ca that umbrella, my boy? 
It’s not raining, andthe sun is not shin- 


ing.” 

well, the boy replied, “when it’s rain- 
ing my father uses it, and when the sun 
is shining, my mother has it. So this is 
the only kind of weather when I can 
use it. 


A paratrooper on furlough was asked 
how many jumps he had made. 
He replied, “None, but I’ve been pushed 
17 times.” 
* t ~ 


They say that the farmer and the city 
fellow are pretty much alike. They’re 
just ignorant on different subjects. 
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EIGHTH YEAR OF WAR. Chinese soldiers, though 





are said to be used in transporting one 
gallon of gasoline for the planes. All 
spare parts and other supplies have 
gone in by air. Now several of these 
bases have been lost and others 
threatened by the Japanese advances. 

Allied military leaders are frankly 
worried by the serious setbacks in 
China, for they realize that Japan can- 
not be readily defeated except by major 
operations in China. Admiral Nimitz 
has declared that our strategy against 
Japan consists of blasting a way across 
the Pacific to the China coast, seizing 
ports along that coast for direct as- 
saults against Japan. Japan has held 
most of these coastal ports, but her 
hold has been weak. For the last sev- 
eral months, however, she has been 
pushing her armies down through cen- 
tral China, hoping to join forces with 
the garrisons in the ports and make 
American landings difficult, if not im- 
possible. 

Near Exhaustion 

It is no secret that we have counted 
heavily upon the Chinese armies for 
the final military blows against Japan. 
They are the only forces which 
have been in a position to en- 
gage large numbers of Japa- 
nese soldiers. But these Chi- 
nese armies are fighting 
against overwhelming odds. 
Now in their eighth year of 
war, they are nearing exhaus- 
tion. More than 90 per cent 
of China’s modern industry 
has fallen into Japanese hands. 
Undernourishment and dis- 
eases resulting therefrom ac- 
count for 70 per cent of the 
army’s incapacitated, whereas 
the wounded make up the re- 
maining 30 per cent. 

The war effort has been 
greatly hampered by chaotic 
economic conditions which 
make production of munitions 
and other war supplies next to 
impossible. The country is in 
the throes of runaway infla- 
tion. The cost of living has 
increased 200 per cent since 
prewar days. Price rises have 


one military defeat follows an 


(Concluded from page 1) 


amounted to an average of 10 per cent 
a month. Industrialists have thus 
hesitated to turn out war supplies when 
they knew the price would fluctuate 
so violently. Hoarding of materials 
and wild speculation have added to the 
economic confusion. 

But if the Allies are worried over 
China’s tottering economic structure, 
they are even more concerned over the 
internal dissension which has brought 
that country to the brink of civil war. 
The great cleavage within China is 
between the government of Chiang 
Kai-shek, which is located at Chung- 
king, and the Communists, sometimes 
called Partisans. 

This feud between the Communists 
and the Chungking government is 
nothing new in Chinese history. It is 
almost as old as the republic itself. 
For ten years, until the Japanese in- 
vasion of 1937, the two groups were 
engaged in almost constant civil war. 
The threat of national destruction by 
a foreign foe was the only thing that 
united them. For a while their internal 
differences were forgotten and a united 
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undernourished and poorly equipped, continue to fight desperately as 


China’s Internal Weakness 


front was formed against the Japanese. 

The principal difficulty between the 
government of Chiang Kai-shek and 
the Communists lies in the structure 
of the Chungking government. It is 
a one-party government, completely 
dominated by the Kuomintang, or Na- 
tionalist Party. The entire govern- 
ment is controlled by a few members 
of the party, with the focus of au- 
thority in the hands of Chiang. All 
opposition has been suppressed and a 
rigid censorship of news has been im- 
posed by the Chungking government. 

The Communists constitute the only 
strong opposing political group in 
China. How much of China is con- 
trolled by them is a matter of various 
estimates, although it is admitted that 
large sections behind the Japanese 
lines are firmly controlled by them. It 
is said that at least 50 to 60 million 
Chinese live in the regions under Com- 
munist domination. More than 50,000 
villages in North China are in their 
hands. 

No one denies that the Chinese Com- 
munists have organized effective re- 
sistance to the Japanese. More than 
half the Japanese forces in China 
proper have been tied down in fighting 
the Communists, who are particularly 
adept at waging guerrilla warfare. 

The Communists have established 
what might be termed a “state within 
a state.” They have set up their own 
governments, established postal sys- 
tems, and radio communications. They 
have their own schools and publish 
their own newspapers. They control 
nearly every phase of the economic life 
in the regions under their domination. 

Since the Japanese invasion of 1937, 
the Communists have been obliged to 
rely almost solely on their own re- 
sources. They have received little aid 
from the outside. Under the agree- 
ment with Chiang in 1937, they were 
promised funds and equipment to fight 
the Japanese. They now claim that 
since 1939 no supplies have been forth- 
coming and since 1940 the Chungking 
government has withheld all funds. 
Even medical supplies have not been 
forthcoming, they charge. 


The Chinese Communists are led by 
Mao Tse-tung, who has played a cop- 
spicuous role in the Communist move. 
ment of China since its early days and 
who is now the recognized leader of 
the movement. 

The Communists claim that all they 
are seeking is representation in the 
Chinese government. They contend 
that the Chungking government ig 
a one-party dictatorship and that they , 
cannot submit to its authority until] 
they have a voice in the government, 
Otherwise, they argue, their armies 
would be destroyed by the forces domi- 
nated by the Kuomintang and they 
would be exterminated. 


Position of Government 


The position of the Chungking goy- 
ernment on the Communist issue jg 
fairly clear. It contends that inag- 
much as it is the legal government of 
China, it cannot tolerate in territory 
under its jurisdiction a competing 
group which exercises all the functions 
of government, which maintains its 
own army, and which operates on prin- 
ciples opposed to those of the legal 
government, 

It is a fact, of course, that the Com- 
munists do obey the orders of Mao 
Tse-tung and not those of Chiang Kai- 
shek. For all practical purposes they 
have seceded from the Chinese regime 
controlled by Chungking. Chiang Kai- 
shek and his followers thus regard the 
Communists as a rival, seeking not 
representation in the government of 
China but actual control of the country, 





Mao Tse-tung 


To bolster this contention, they cite 
the vast areas already under their cot 
trol and the complete domination the 
Communists exercise in these regions 

Whatever merits there may be t 
the conflicting positions of the two 
Chinese groups, it is a fact that the 
dissension is perhaps China’s greatest 
weakness today. Unless a er 
of the dispute can be effected, the cam® 
of the United Nations in the 
Far Eastern theater of war wil ® 
weakened, perhaps disastrously. 
than 200,000 of Chiang Kai-shek’s 
troops, which might be used to bette? 
advantage in fighting the Japanese, at 
tied down in blockading and fighting 
the Communists. 

The United States and Great Britain 
have taken several steps to compose 
differences between the two groups 
The matter of the dispute was sw 
discussed at the Cairo conference 
last winter, when President \ 
and Prime Minister Churchill cof 
ferred with Chiang Kai-shek. It w# 
probably taken up again by Vice 
dent Wallace when he visited Chiané 
at Chungking a few months ago. 
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Supporters of minority parties will register their choices November 7 





The Democratic Process. 











COURTESY SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


N discussing the two-party system, 
this department of THE AMERICAN 
OBSERVER pointed out last week a few 
of the reasons why third parties have 
never gained first class strength in the 
United States. These considerations 
have been particularly important in re- 
cent presidential campaigns. Con- 
fronted by great issues like the war, 
«voters have been reluctant to put the 
less favored of the two major parties 
in power by splitting the opposition. 
Also, President Roosevelt’s New Deal 
program has lured many liberals— 
ordinarily prime supporters of the 
minor factions—into the Democratic 
Party. As a result, these groups are 
dwindling. 

In 1924, when La Follette’s Progres- 
sive Party was at the height of its 
influence, minor parties accounted for 
more than 5,000,000 votes. In 1932, 
these parties were able to round up 
less than 2,000,000, and in 1940, their 
total support had fallen below 300,000. 
This year it may be even less. By its 
decision to back President Roosevelt 
instead of taking the field as a third 
party, the CIO Political Action Com- 
mittee has won still more voters back 
into the two-party system. 

Nevertheless, a number of small 
parties have advanced candidates and 
platforms in the present campaign. 
Most important of these is the Social- 
ist Party which has, in spite of a 
steady decline since the last war, polled 
the largest number of minority votes 
in every presidential election but one 
since 1924. 

Under the leadership of Norman 
Thomas and Darlington Hoopes, the 
Socialists demand nationalization of 
all key industries but, fearing totali- 
tarianism under a collective economy, 
they want the socialized industries run 
by representatives of consumers and 
workers rather than by a centrally ap- 
pointed bureaucracy. They favor con- 
sumers’ and producers’ cooperatives in 
all parts of the economy, but feel that 
wherever possible the family farm 
should remain the basic agricultural 
production unit. By planning produc- 
tion so that there will be enough for 
all, the Socialists think the problems 
of poverty and unemployment can be 
banished forever. 

The Socialist Party opposed Ameri- 
can participation in the present war on 


the grounds that it was being fought 
to further the imperialistic ambitions 
of the great powers. Now that we are 
involved in the war, the Socialists 
favor an early and relatively generous 
settlement with the enemy. They think 
the Germans and Japanese should be 
forced to withdraw from conquered 
territories and depose their totali- 
tarian governments but should be left 
otherwise free to live as they choose. 
The Socialist platform advocates an 
international organization which 
would include Axis countries as well 
as the United Nations. 

Championing freedom for India and 
other nations now held as dominions 
or colonies of the great powers, the 
Socialists are particularly anxious to 
break down race prejudice. 

Among the minor parties, the Prohi- 
bitionists polled the second highest 
number of votes in 1940. Unlike the 
Socialist Party, this group does not 
favor fundamental changes in our eco- 
nomic system. Lower taxes, states’ 
rights, the abolition of bureaucracy, 
and social security are the key planks 
in its platform. 

The Prohibition Party, which de- 
rives its name from the movement to 
ban alcoholic beverages in the United 
States, takes a strong stand on all 
matters affecting public morals. It 
would restore the prohibition amend- 
ment to the Constitution, strengthen 
and enforce laws against gambling, 
narcotics, and vice, and establish legal 


standards of decency for stage, radio, 
motion pictures, and literature. 

Prohibitionists indorse international 
cooperation in the postwar world pro- 
vided it does not involve this country 
in military alliances. They are firm 
supporters of racial equality and civil 
liberties. This year, Claude A. Wat- 
son and Andrew Johnson head their 
presidential ticket. 

Now that the Communists have 
modified their economic and political 
aims and have given up their status 
as a political party, the Socialist Labor 
Party is perhaps farther left than any 
other party on the ballot. Uncom- 
promisingly opposed to capitalism, this 
group advocates a completely collec- 
tivized economy under the direction of 
the working class. Its presidential 
and vice presidential candidates, 
Edward A. Teichert and Arla A. Al- 
baugh, are both factory workers. 

Most of the other minority parties 
in the United States confine their ac- 
tivity to one or two states and either 
back major party candidates for the 
presidency and vice presidency or ad- 
vance only platforms in national elec- 
tion years. Thus in New York, the 
Liberal Party and the American Labor 
Party—formerly right and left wings 
of the ALP—have come out for the 
Democratic slate but under two differ- 
ent platforms. The Wisconsin Pro- 
gressives, the Commonwealth Party of 
Illinois, and the Michigan Common- 
wealth Federation offer platforms but 
no independent candidates. Minne- 
sota’s Farmer-Labor Party has in- 
dorsed President Roosevelt. 

All of these parties favor programs 
of limited socialization, government 
planning, and social security. Former 
isolationists, the Progressives have 
given tentative support to American 
participation in a worldwide peace or- 
ganization. Liberals and ALP mem- 
bers on the other hand, favor all-out 
American backing for such a body. 

Membership in the America First 
Party, though small, is scattered over 
the country. America Firsters, under 
the leadership of Gerald L. K. Smith, 
have indorsed Republicans Dewey and 
Bricker. Their platform, however, dif- 
fers widely from the Republican plat- 
form in its insistence on nationalism, 
isolationism, and measures affecting 
Jews and Negroes. 


Nimitz-U. §) 
Pacific Bosg 


By Morgan Beatty 


THE AMERICAN OBSERVER is pleased 
week to publish the first in a serieg 
articles prepared by Morgan Bea 
Washington news analyst for the Na 
tional Broadcasting Company. Mr. Bea; 
is generally considered one of the 
standing national commentators on the 
air today. ie 

His columns will explore persona 
in government, politics, and the mili 
services—people Mr. Beatty has ene 
tered in his everyday search for 
They also will give our readers inti: 
glimpses into the Washington scene 
history-making times. ; 

Mr. Beatty is on the air at 1:45 PE 
and 7:15 PM (EWT) each weekday. 


N Christmas day, 1941, a m 

blue-eyed, oldish fellow with 
brief case, arrived in Pearl Harboj 
He was traveling under an assumed 
name, but he had the right credenti 
He went to the harbor. He viewed th 
hulks of American ships and the wree¢ 
age of.docks and wharves—evidence § 
the worst disaster in American Nay 
history. 

The white-haired visitor" said noth 
ing—showed not the slightest sign @ 
grief or rage. 

The next day, the visitor donne 
the uniform of commander-in-chief @ 
the Pacific fleet and revealed his true 
identity. He was Rear Admiral Chee 
ter W. Nimitz, the new boss of Pean 
Harbor. The admiral took over a plain 
office overlooking 
the great naval 
base. He opened 
his brief case and 
began at once ® 
plan great naval 
offensives. St 

But, what about 
the ships and plane 
and guns for those 
offensives? The 
Japanese had sunk 
our big guns by the 
score, and planes were scarce. Ti 
enemy also had full control of the west 
ern Pacific. He might invade the east 
ern half of that ocean at any moment. 

No matter, said Admiral Nimits 
Offensives must be planned six months 
to a year in advance, anyway. We'd 
have the ships and planes and gums 
by then. He had confidence in 
Navy and the people of America. He 
knew that the job could be done. — 

This man Nimitz has lived Naw 
from the day he entered Annapolié 
He became deeply intent with each ae 
job, on each step up the ladder of sa 
cess. But his steps were slow, 

it 
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quiet was Chester Nimitz, so 
ingly mild and unaggressive, t 
took him over 30 years to reach @ 
top bracket in our Navy. But Wie 
he had climbed up, he had . 
the Navy. er 

A man must be master of himself if 
he is going to master 65 million square 
miles of ocean in wartime. And this 
square-jawed son of Texas has 6 
just that. His first great achieve 
in the Pacific was in planning the @ 
fense strategy which resulted in @ 
costly and humiliating defeat of 
powerful Japanese naval force Wa 
attempted to win control of Midwa) 
After that threat was eliminated, ® 
translated his offensive plans into# 
tion—the Solomons, Marshalls, Care 
lines, Guam, Saipan, and now, 
Next? The Philippines? Fo a 
Japan herself? It’s all in the Nim 
brief case. His one regret is that 
can’t help fight those battles om 
spot. 








